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Introductory 


A few fragmentary references are to be found among the writ- 
ings of explorers, early Australian historians, missionaries, and 
others at different times in regard to figures drawn upon trees 
and upon the ground by the aboriginal inhabitants of this con- 
tinent, but so far as Tam aware no attempt has yet been made 
to classify these drawings or to give a detailed description of 
them. As [ have been recording and describing with some 
measure of success the rock pictures* of the Australian abo- 
rigines, it seems fitting that I should supplement my researches 
by a short paper on pictures cut or painted upon trees or de- 
lineated upon the ground in various ways by these people. 

In treating of this subject it will be necessary to divide it into 
two parts—one dealing with the earthen figures of different kinds, 
the other describing the devices drawn upon trees. Before pro- 
ceeding to describe the drawings seen by myself under these two 
divisions it will be interesting to make a few selections from the 
books of early Australian writers and others in regard to these 
works of native art observed in different parts of the continent, 
both for purposes of comparison and to show their wide geo- 
graphic range. 


* “Aboriginal Rock Paintings and Carvings in New South Wales,” published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, v1, N. 8., pp. 143-156: ** The Aboriginal Rock 
Pictures of Australia.” in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. 
Queensland Branch, x, pp. 43-70, and “Australian Rock Pictures,” in The American An- 
thropologist, pp. 268-278. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [Vol. IX 
Drawings on the Ground 


These drawings consist of several kinds. (1) Some are out- 
lined by laying down logs, bark, or bushes to a certain height 
and then covering them with earth. This was no doubt done 
because the natives had very primitive tools for digging ; in 
large figures raising a considerable quantity of earth would re- 
quire much time and labor, especially if the ground were hard 
or clayey. (2) Others are formed entirely of loose earth heaped 


up into the required shape. A modification of this form of 


drawing was observable on the Bora ground at Gundabloui, de- 
scribed by me, where there were two human figures, a man and 
a woman, roughly modeled in raised earth ; then a sheet of bark 


was cut into human outline, showing the arms, legs, ete., and this 
was laid on top of the raised earth.* (3) Another kind of draw- 
ing consists of figures of men, animals, and devices in various 


patterns + cut into the surface of the ground, a nick or groove 
from two to three inches wide and about two inches deep being 
cut in the turf along the outline of each. These grooves were 
cut with tomahawks or with flat pieces of wood on which an 
edge had been formed. (4) Others again are merely drawn 


upon the sand with a stick. 


The earliest authentic account of native drawings on the turf 


with which I am acquainted is that contained in Mr J. Hen- 
derson’s work.{ In describing a Bora ground near Wellington, 
New South Wales, he says: “A long straight avenue of trees ex- 
tended for about a mile. . . . On one extremity of this, the 
earth had been heaped up, so as to resemble the gigantic figure 
of a human being extended on his breast, while through the 
whole length of this sylvan temple a variety of other characters 
were observed rudely imprinted on the turf.” Mr Henderson 
states also that “the devices on the turf bore a strong similitude 
to the lingen of the Hindoos, and that he “ recognized several 
hieroglyphics which seemed also to represent under different 
forms the same symbol which the Hindoos have selected in order 


* Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxtv, p. 416. 

+ These drawings on the turf are sometimes very numerous and cover a considerable 
At Gundabloui a space 320 yards long by 40 feet wide was covered with a great 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxrv, pp. 414-418; Journ. Roy. Soc. 


area 
variety of such drawings. 
N.S. Wales, xxvill, pp. 109-114. 

t* Observations on the Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemans Land,” 183: 


pp. 145, 146. 
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to indicate the creative attributes of the divinity.” In a plate at 
the end of his work he gives copies of a few of these characters. 

The Rev. William Ridley* describes a Bora ground on which 
“there was the horizontal figure of a man roughly modeled by 
laying down sticks and covering them with earth, so as to raise 
it from four to seven inches above the level of the ground. It 
was 22 feet long, 12 feet from hand to hand, and the width of the 
hody four feet.” He gives an illustration of this figure on the 
same page. 

While exploring in Cape York peninsula, Queensland, Mr 
Norman Taylor found on the hardened earth flats at the back 
of a beach some regularly drawn turtles cut out in outline. 

At a corroboree witnessed by Mr W. T. Wyndham near either 
Barwan or Condamine river, Queensland, he saw an image made 
of earth and logs on the surface of the ground, which the blacks 
told him represented the bunyip, warway, or polgun, a water 
monster.t 

Mr E. M. Curr thus refers to a raised earthen figured formed 
by the aborigines in the county of Karkarooc, Victoria: “ The 
work was described to me as a mound about 100 feet or yards 
long, I forget which, made to resemble a huge snake. Its locality 
was close to the Murray river, some twenty miles below Euston, 
but on the other side. It was said by the blacks to have been 
made to charm away the smallpox which raged in those parts 
probably about 1820 or 1830.$ 

Mr A. W. Howitt in speaking of the initiation ceremonies of 
the blacks about Bega, New South Wales, says: ‘The old men 
having carefully cleared a piece of ground proceed to mold in 
earth in high relief the life-sized figure of a naked man in the 
attitude of the dance . . . This is Daramulun.” || 

Mr J. K. McKay informs me that upward of 30 years ago he 
saw a figure made by the aborigines on the right bank of Moonie 
river, near a large water hole in that stream, about 30 miles above 
Nindigully. It was apparently intended to represent a swan of 
enormous proportions. The body was about 15 feet long, about 
6 feet wide, and 4 feet high ; it was formed of bushes and leaves 

* Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vi, p. 255. 
+R. B. Smyth’s Aborigines of Victoria, 1, p. 292. 
t Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales, xxi, p. 41. 


2 The Australian Race, 111, p. 681. 
| Journ. Anthrop. Inst., x1, p. 452, 
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pressed closely together and covered with a thick coating of mud ; 
the head and neck consisted of a bent log of the required shape 
about 10 feet long, one extremity of which was fixed into the 
ground at one end of the heap of bushes, the other extremity 
being cut to represent the head, which was elevated several feet 
above the surface; the whole figure was then ornamented with 
daubs of white and red, the head being painted red. This figure 
was at a deserted camp of the natives, and before going away 
they had taken all the sheets of bark which they had been using 
for their own shelters or gunyahs and laid them over the monster 
to protect it from rain. There was a cleared space about 20 or 
30 feet wide all round this animal. where the natives had appar- 
ently been dancing corroborees while remaining in the camp 
adjacent. 

In my paper on “ The Bora or Initiation Ceremonies of the 
Kamilaroi Tribe ”* I gave a full and detailed description of a va- 
riety of figures drawn upon the soil in various ways. In plate 
xx of that paper, figure 5 represents a horizontal image of Bai- 
amai 15 feet long and formed: of logs covered with earth and 
raised 2 feet 6 inches above the ground. Figures 2, 4, and 16 
represent two snakes, a woman, and an emu _ respectively, all 
composed of raised earth. Figures 5, 6,7, and 8 were formed by 
cutting grooves into the surface of the soil along the outlines of 
the objects to be drawn. Figure 5 of the plate referred to is es- 
pecially interesting, representing a group of twelve persons life 
size, their hands and feet joining the hands and feet of others. 

Beside the figures just referred to, other objects were formed 
on the ground in a similar manner. Some of the drawings dis- 
played the inventive, humorous, and imitative faculties of the 
natives. As an example, I may refer to the group representing 
a stump, a broken cart, a horse, and the driver, illustrating the 
adventures of an old king dressed in his regalia, on his way to 
the Bora.t The raised earthen figure of a bullock, on one end of 
which was fixed the skeleton of a bullock’s head, a crooked stick 
stuck in the other end for a tail, is also deserving of attention.t 

In my paper on an “Aboriginal Bora held at Gundabloui in 
1894°’S is described a gigantic figure of an iguana, about 20 feet 


* Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxrv, pp. 411-427. 
+ Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxiv, p. 415. 

t Loe. cit., p. 416. 

ZJourn. Roy. Soc. Wales, xxvim, p.j127. 
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long, composed of pieces of bark covered with earth. The pieces 
of bark were about 2 feet 6 inches long, chopped in the middle 
sufficiently to admit of their being bent at an acute angle. The 
two ends were then placed on the ground about 18 inches apart 
and about a foot high, forming a figure like the gable end of a 
house. <A sufficient number of these were used in continuation 
to make up the required length of the body, and the whole was 
then covered over with earth. The head, tail, and legs were 
made of earth alone. 

A gentleman who has been engaged on stations in northern 
Queensland informs me that on the Lower Gilbert river, which 
flows into the gulf of Carpentaria, he saw the representation of 
an alligator formed by heaping up the loose earth into the re- 


quired shape. It was about 25 feet long, 2 feet wide across the 


body, and 1 foot high. He also told me that he had occasionally 
seen similar figures formed on the ground on other rivers in that 
part of the country. 

Mr J. W. Fawcett informs me that at Townsville, Queensland, 
between 1870 and 1875, he saw the figure of a man formed on 
the ground by means of raised earth, the head pointing toward 
the north. There were other figures contiguous, but their out- 
line was broken and partially leveled by stock. The same cor- 
respondent also mentions having seen other earth-molded figures 
about a mile northerly from Charters Towers, Queensland. Some 
of these figures appeared to have been intended for emus and 
kangaroos, but were much trodden down by cattle and sheep. 

The same correspondent, writing from Dungeness, near the 
mouth of Herbert river, Queensland, states that the aborigines 
of that place and also those of Hinchinbrook island adjacent, 
sometimes amused themselves by drawing figures on the beach 
with sticks. Some of the figures mentioned represented men, 
birds, lizards, turtles, canoes, ete. 

Mr S. Gason, of Beltana, South Australia, states that he has 
seen the aborigines, old and young, amuse themselves by portray- 
ing various objects on the sand by means of a piece of stick. 
These drawings consisted chiefly of kangaroos, dogs, snakes, fish, 
and emus and other birds. 

Mr C. Winnecke informs me that it is a frequent pastime of 
the natives in several places in South Australia, as well as in the 
northern territory, to select a clay-pan and on its flat surface to 
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outline circles, squares, and other figures by means of small 
stones placed in a single row along the outlines of the figures to 
be delineated. The stones are sometimes carried to the clay- 
pans from long distances, none being obtainable in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

I will now proceed to give a detailed description, from per- 
sonal observation, of all the drawings on the ground, which are 
shown in accompanying figures 18 to 36. 

Figure 183—This is a huge representation of Baiamai, and was 
formed entirely of loose earth, heaped to the height of two feet. 
The length of the figure was 15 feet, the width from hand to 
hand 12 feet 3 inches, and the body was built in proportion. 
This raised earthen drawing was on a Bora ground of one of the 
Kamilaroi tribes and was situated close to the left bank of Gnoura 
Gnoura creek, about two miles northerly from the town of Kuno- 


pia, parish of Boonanga, county of Benarba, New South Wales. 


Figure 19—This drawing, which represents Gunnanbeely, the 
wife of Baiamai, was also composed of the earth, heaped so as to 
resemble a gigantic human being extended on the ground. The 
length of the body was 10 feet, the width from-hand to hand 8 
feet, and the height above the surface of the ground 1 foot 6 
inches. This figure was close to the image of Baiamai described 
in the last paragraph. 

Figure 20—This colossal horizontal representation of Baiamai 
was formed ona Barbting ground of one of the Wiradthuri tribes 
and is situated near the left bank of Bulgeraga creek, an Ana 
branch of Macquarie river, in the parish of Wullamgambone, 
county of Gregory, New South Wales. It was composed en- 
tirely of raised earth, and was 21 feet 5 inches long, 5 feet 6 
inches across the body. and the arms were each 7 feet 3 inches 
long. The height of the breast above the level of the ground 
was about 1 foot 6 inches. 

Figure 21—On the same Birbiing ground as figure 20 was a 
life-sized representation of a woman, outlined by means of a nick 
or groove cut in the ground about 2 inches deep and from 2 to 3 
inches wide, cut out with tomahawks and sharpened sticks. 

Figure 22—Not far from figure 20 was a drawing which the 
blacks informed me was intended for one of Baiamai’s sons, exe- 
cuted in the same manner as figure 21. The length was 6 feet 
6 inches and the width from hand to hand four feet. -A grooved 
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line, apparently for ornamentation, was cut along the outside of 
each arm and along the body down to the foot on each side of 
this igure, as shown in the figure. 

Figure 23,—About a chain from the feet of Baiamai, figure 20, 
was the representation of an emu, delineated by means of a 
groove cut in the soil; its length from the point of the bill to 
the end of the tail was 6 feet 7 inches, and from the feet to the 
curve of the back four feet. 

Figures 24 to 30—These represent some of the devices cut upon 
the turf on the Kamilaroi Bora ground at Gundabloui, near 
Moonie river, parish of Gundabloui, county of Finch, New South 
Wales. There were about 40 of these designs cut in the ground 
in various places and at irregular intervals along the track con- 
necting the two circles. They consisted chiefly of straight, wavy, 
and zigzag lines, forming imperfect rectangles, ovals, and differ- 
ent incefinite patterns, no two of which are alike, although there 
isa general similarity in their construction. Three of these cary- 
ings in the soilare shown in figures 6, 7,8, plate xx1, of my paper 
on “ The Bora or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe.” * 

Figures 31 to 85—These designs were cut in the soil on the 
Wiradthuri Birbting ground referred to in describing figure 20, 
and have a general resemblance to figures 24 to 30 just described. 
There were a considerable number of these devices cut upon the 
ground in all the clear spaces between the trees and saplings 
throughout a distance of about 140 yards. Designs such as these, 
whether cut upon the ground or upon trees, are called yammun- 
yamun by the natives of the Kamilaroi and Wiradthuri tribes. 

Figure 36—This drawing, which occurs on the Barbting ground 


previously mentioned, represents a legendary monster called 
Wahwee by the natives of the Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bar- 
wan rivers. It is supposed to have its abode in very deep water 


holes and devours human beings. The figure here shown meas- 
ures 59 feet in length and a foot across the body at the widest 
part; it is formed by a nick or groove about three inches wide 
and two inches deep cut in the turf along its outline; it has a 
head and neck like a large snake, and it is here delineated with 
its tail coiled round the butt of a belar sapling. This is probably 
the mythical animal Mr Wyndham calls warway and which was 


* Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxiv, pp. 411-427. 
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composed of earth and logs in the case mentioned by him. (See 
my quotation at page 35 of this paper.) 


Drawings on Trees 


The specimens of native art found upon trees are executed in 
various ways. (1) The mode of drawing most generally adopted 
is to outline the object by a nick cut with the tomahawk into the 
bark of the tree as in figure 11. (2) In other cases the whole of 
the bark within the outline of the figure is removed (figures 3, 
6, and 16). (3) In some cases a portion of the bark is first re- 
moved from the tree and the designs are then cut into the wood 
as in the case mentioned by Mr Oxley. (4) Some of these native 
drawings are merely scratched upon the bark of the tree, as in 
the instances observed by Sir George Grey, quoted in this paper. 
(5) Others again are painted on the tree with ocher or charcoal. 

In 1817 Mr John Oxley, surveyor general, found the grave of 
a native on Lachlan river, New South Wales. It consisted of a 
semicircular mound of earth with three rows of seats formed of 
the soil, which was trenched up from between them. Two trees 
which stood near had the bark removed from the side facing the 
tomb, and curious characters were cut upon them.* 

On Macquarie river, below the junction of Taylors creek, New 
South Wales, Captain Sturt in 1828 noticed a grave which con- 
sisted of an oblong mound with three semicircular seats. A 
walk encompassed the whole, from which three others branched 
off for a few yards only into the forest. Several trees overhang- 
ing the grave were fancifully carved on the inner side, and on 
one the shape of a heart (or shield?) was deeply engraved.t 

Lieutenant W. H. Breton describes some marked trees which 
he saw in the Wollombi district, New South Wales, between the 
years 1830-33. “At a battle between two native tribes four men 
and two women of the Comleroy [Kamilaroi] tribe were slain. 
The men were buried together, and at the burial place the trees 
for some distance around to the height of 15 to 20 feet were 
carved over with grotesque figures meant to represent kangaroos, 
emus, opossums, snakes, etc., with rude representations also of 


the weapons they use.” In another place, in referring to a Bora 


* Two Expeds. Interior N. 8. Wales, pp. 138-141, 
+ Ibid., I, p. 14. 
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vround of the Port Macquarie tribe, he says “the bark of any 
trees that are near is carved into rude representations of differ- 
ent animals.” * 

Mr J. Henderson in 1852, in describing a place where the native 
ceremonies of initiation had been performed, says: ‘‘ The devices 
on the trees represented snakes, the opossum, the emu, the 
kangaroo, the cockchafer, etc., while others were stated to in- 
dicate the forked lightning, warlike implements and _ falling 
meteors.” Farther on, in describing the burial of a native, he 
says: “A symbol is afterwards carved upon the nearest tree, 
which seems to indicate the particular tribe to which the indi- 
vidual may have belonged.” + 

Mr James Backhouse, a missionary, while staying at the mis- 
sion station near Wellington, New South Wales, in 1855, says: 
“ We went to see the grave of a native black, over which a mound 
of earth was raised up. On one side of this mound and extend- 
ing a third part of the way round it there was a trench formed 
of two low banks of earth. On the same side some undulating 
lines and others forming imperfect ovals were inscribed on the 
trunks of adjacent trees.” } 

Sir George Grey mentions some trees which he saw near Prince 


Regents river, Western Australia, in 1837, on which were cut 


“ several successive rows of notches.” Healso ‘ often found rude 


drawings scratched upon the trees, but none of these sketches 
indicated anything but a very ordinary degree of talent ; some 
were so imperfect that it was impossible to tell what they were 
intended to represent.” § 

Captain Wickham || says: “In the southern parts of New 
Holland a well cleared and secluded spot is chosen as a burial 
ground. Frequently a circular mound is raised over the body, 
around which several narrow circles are described. These places 
are held sacred and kept exceedingly neat and free from shrubs. 
Frequently the trunks of the surrounding trees are carved over 
with various devices.” 

In the district around the gulf of Carpentaria, Queensland, 

* Excursions in N.S. W., W. A., and V. D. L., 1830-1833, 3d ed., pp. 179-180 and 203-205. 

+ Obs, Cols. N.S. W. and V. D. L., 1832, pp. 147-149. 

t Narrative of a visit to the Australian Colonies, p. 322. 

2Two Expeds. N. W. and W. Australia, 1, pp. 112, 113. 

| Journ, Roy. Geog. Soc., 1842, x11, p. 83. 
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Leichhardt saw a gum tree, in 1846, “on which a native had 
carved a representation of the foot of an emu, and he had _per- 
formed it with all the exactness of a good observer.” 

Some marked trees are mentioned by J. M. Stuart as having 
been seen by him in 1861 at Marchant Springs, on Finke river, 
South Australia. He says: “ The natives had made a drawing 
on the bark of two trees—two figures in the shape of hearts—in- 
tended, I suppose, to represent shields. There was a bar down 
the center, on either side of which were marks like broad arrows. 
On the outside were also a number of arrows and other small 
marks.” 

Mr E. Giles, in speaking of the natives of the Lower Murrum- 
bidgee river and adjacent country, says: “In their cemeteries 
they usually fence off elliptical spaces with logs and brush and 
make marks on the surrounding trees which other natives can 
read and interpret.” He also says he has known natives to leave 
marks on the ground, so that the other natives could say or 
know where to go and find tiem.* 

Mr R. Brough Smyth says: “The natives of the Murray and 
Darling rivers and adjacent country carved on the trees near the 
tombs of deceased warriors strange figures, having meanings no 
doubt intelligible to all the tribes in the vast area watered by 
these rivers.” 

Mr E. M. Curr gives an illustration showing a tree on the Dia- 
mantina river, Queensland, marked by the Breeaba tribe to com- 
memorate one of their fights, which took place in the locality.t 

The same author says in another place, in speaking of the tribe 
at the mouth of the Leichhardt river, Queensland: ‘* The cere- 
mony of initiation is carried on in camps marked in a peculiar 
way, and at these Mr Armit has seen painted on a conspicuous 
tree with red ocher or blood the figure ofa hand. . . . To 
mark a clean surface with a dirty, greasy, or painted hand is a 
common practice of our blacks, and I have seen them do it on 
several places long distances apart.” In another place he says: 
“T have often myself seen the blacks imprinting their hands, 
stained with red ocher, on suitable surfaces in this way.” § 


* Explorations in Central Australia. 

+ Aborigines of Victoria, 1, p. 286. 

t The Australian Race, n, p. 433 and plate. 
2 Loe. cit., 11, p. 301; 111, p. 679. 
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In my paper on “ The Bora or Initiation Ceremonies of the 
Kamilaroi Tribe ”* I showed (plate xxt, figures 9 to 18) a number 
of trees which were marked on that occasion. Figure 12 of that 
plate shows an iguana 8 feet long outlined by a cut in the bark 
of the tree; figure 11 represents two small human figures cut on 
a tree in a similar manner; figures 9,10, and 13 show three trees 
marked with the ordinary nondescript designs observable on 
Bora grounds generally. About a dozen trees were marked on 
that Bora ground, but I selected five of the most representative 
of them for illustration in plate xxt of the journal quoted. 

The drawings cut upon trees, which are shown in figures 1 to 
17 herewith, I will now describe in regular order and in detail. 
The figures which are shaded on the plate denote those which 
have the whole of the bark cut away within their outlines; the 
others are in outline only. 

Figure 1—These marks cut upon a belar tree on the Birbting 
ground, previously mentioned as being situated on Bulgeraga 
creek, are intended to represent the marks left by lightning. The 
longitudinal strips indicate the course of the electric fluid down 
the tree, while the zigzag lines represent the forked lightning 
itself. 

Figure 2—These drawings, which also are on a belar tree, rep- 
resent two fish and some irregular lines cut through the bark on 
either side of them. One of the fish is two feet ten inches long 
and a foot wide and is represented with its head upward; the 
other fish is 1 foot 8 inches long and 9 inches wide and _ has its 
head pointing downward. The whole of the bark within the 
outline of both fish has been removed and the surface of the wood 
painted blue. My aboriginal guide told me the blue color here 
used was obtained from white people, and is that used in wash- 
ing clothes. 

Figure 3—The upper object evidently represents the new moon, 
but whether the other figure is intended for a full moon or for 
the sun I was unable to definitely determine. In both figures the 
whole of the bark within their outline had been removed. In 
this tree, which is a belar, there is a very good representation of 
an eagle-hawk’s nest built in a fork of the tree about 22 feet from 


the ground. 


* Journ, Anthrop, Inst., xxiv, pp. 411-427. 
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Figure 4—This piece of yammunyamun is formed by means of 
lines cut with a tomahawk out of the bark of a belar tree. In 
the small space between the two oval designs the whole of the 
bark has been removed. 

Figure 5—The figure here depicted is intended for a mud-turtle 
and is cut upon a belar tree. The body is 16 inches long by 11 
inches wide and its legs are about 4 inches long; the head and 
neck are 19 inches long, from which the whole of the bark has 
been removed, while the remainder of the figure is outlined by a 
nick in the bark. 

Figure 6—This drawing represents an iguana 6 feet long and 
9 inches across the body, climbing a belar tree. On the hind legs 
claws are depicted, but these are omitted on the front legs. The 
whole of the bark within the outline of this animal has been re- 
moved. Figures 1 to 6 here described are all situated on the 


same Bairbiting ground and are scattered at intervals along a space 
of about a hundred yards. I counted 59 marked trees at this 
spot, but the six here reproduced are some of the most inter- 


esting. 

Figure 7—These marks are cut upon a box tree at the Bora 
ground, on Gnoura Gnoura creek. The lower object resembles 
the head of a fish and is a foot long by 8 inches wide. There 
are three V-shaped devices formed by double nicks of the toma- 
hawk. There is an imitation of an eagle-hawk’s nest in this 
tree, with steps leading up to it, two of which are visible in the 
plate. 

Figure 8—The design here depicted is cut upon a large box 
tree and consists of pairs of parallel lines cut into the bark in 
this way. The design covers a space about 4 feet long by about 
3 feet wide. 

Figure 9—This drawing is evidently intended to represent the 
moon, which is 12 inches across the horns and 5 inches at the 
widest part. It is cut upon a box tree, and the whole of the bark 
within the outline has been removed. 

Figure 10—The spiral lines cut with a tomahawk around this 
tree is intended to represent the track left by lightning. There 
are two representations of fish close together, each about 18 
inches in length and 8 inches in breadth. One of these fish has 
its head upward, the other downward, being in a somewhat 
similar position to the two fish shown in figure 2. Near the butt 
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of the tree is the figure of what appears to be a mud-turtle, 18 
inches long and 12 inches across the body, formed by a nick cut 
through the bark along its outline. All the bark within the out- 
line of both the fishes has been cut away. 

Figure 11— This is another representation of an iguana 
chopped out in outline on a box tree. It is 6 feet long and 1 foot 
wide across the body. No claws are shown upon the feet. 

Figure 12—On this tree, which is a forked box, there is the 
figure of a man 2 feet 6 inches long and a foot across the body, 
outlined by a nick cut with the tomahawk. Within the outline 
of the body of the man is a small figure executed in the same 
way, Which may have been intended for a shield, or was per- 
haps drawn there merely for the sake of ornament. A little way 
below the man is a circular figure, perhaps intended for the sun, 
with cross-markings within its outline. Below and around this 
design are a large number of notches chopped with a tomahawk. 

Figure 13—These markings are cut with a tomahawk on a 
box tree. There are two fish, each about 14 inches long and 4 
inches wide, with their heads in the same direction, both point- 
ing upward. All the bark within their outline has been re- 
moved. Below the fish is a design in the form of a parallelogram, 
about 18 inches each way, formed by double lines cut into the 
bark of the tree. The remainder of the lines appearing on this 
tree are cut with a tomahawk in a similar manner. 

Figure 14—This is a sandalwood tree having three branches, 
two of which are ornamented by yammunyamun nicked through 
the bark in the usual way. The crosses may have been intended 
to represent stars. 

Figure 15—The drawing upon this tree represents the moon 
when about four days old. It is 15 inches across the horns and 
four inches wide in the middle. It is cut upon a box tree, and 
all the bark within its outline has been removed. 

Figure 16—This fairly good representation of a snake is cut 
with a tomahawk upon a box tree by removing the bark within 
its outline. Its length is 4 feet 6 inches and its greatest width 
about 3 inches. 

The figures above described between numbers 7 and 16, in- 


clusive, are made upon trees on a Bora ground of the Kamilaroi 


tribes on Gnoura Gnoura creek, parish of Boonanga, county of 
Benarba. There are a number of other marked trees on this 
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Bora ground, but those I have selected are among the best exe- 
cuted and most important. 

Figure 17—At a native cemetery on Bulgeraga creek, parish 
of Wullamgambone, county of Gregory, New South Wales, 1 
found four marked trees, of which the one illustrated is an ex- 
ample. This is a box and has five spiral lines cut around it. 
Two other box trees and a sandalwood tree are marked in a 
similar manner, but with fewer spiral lines. The marks consist 
of a continuous nick cut through the bark of the trees with a 
tomahawk. 


General Remarks 


For the purpose of showing the wide geographic distribution 
of aboriginal pictures of the character here treated I have selected 
and arranged in chronologic sequence a few examples from each 
of the colonies, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, with references to the works 
from which they are quoted. Following these quotations I have 
described a large and varied collection of drawings on the ground 
and on trees, the result of my own investigations, which are now 
published for the first time. Figures 1 to 86, accompanying this 
paper, have been prepared from careful sketches and measure- 
ments made by myself. Their position on the government 
maps is also stated in the descriptions, so that they can easily 
be found by any person desirous of visiting them. 

Earthen figures formed in high relief or engraven upon the 
turf, representing human beings, different animals, and the curi- 
ous designs called yammunyamun are found chiefly at those 
places where the young men of the tribe are admitted into the 
ranks of manhood. Where they have been observed in other 
localities the circumstances would lead us to suppose that they 
were connected with some tribal myth or superstition. In sup- 
port of this view the attention of the reader is invited to the 
animal called the warway mentioned by Mr Wyndham, the 
huge snake referred to by Mr Curr, and the swan-like creature 
described to me by Mr McKay, mentioned in preceding previous 
pages. 

The drawings on trees consist of representations of men, ani- 
mals, weapons, the different heavenly bodies, lightning, and 
other devices. Among the Kamilaroi, Wiradthuri, and other 
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tribes with which I am acquainted marked trees of the character 
indicated are found at those camps where the initiation cere- 
monies are performed. The graves of the natives, the scenes of 
some of their fights, and remarkable events in their daily life are 
likewise commemorated by curious symbols marked on the trees 
standing around the spot. 

Although the purpose of this paper is to deal only with draw- 
ings on the ground and on trees, yet as the carving or painting 
of devices on wooden implements of the chase and on other 
objects, as well as on the bodies of the natives themselves, is so 
intimately connected with the subject I have in hand, I have 
deemed it desirable to make a short reference to that kind of 
aboriginal drawing. 

The lines carved on native weapons and utensils are generally 
in the form of the chevron, herring-bone, saltier, or oval, but 
occasionally the figure of a human being or an animal is found. 
The instruments used in carving wood consist of pieces of broken 
stone or shell, sharpened pieces of bone, or the teeth of animals. 
Sometimes their shields, etc., are painted in red and white lines.* 

The natives marked their bodies by scars, ordinarily in a very 
rude manner, but occasionally men have been seen whose bodies 
bore cicatrices in regular lines, making a sort of pattern.t These 
scars are made with instruments similar to those used in wood 
carving. 

I have heard from old residents of the back country that the 
natives of Diamantina and Georgina rivers, Queensland, when 
dancing corroborees, ornament their bodies with figures of men 
and animals, outlined in ochers of various colors. 

Mr L. Schulze, in describing the tjurunga festivals of the natives 
of Finke river, South Australia, says: “According to the nature 
of the tjurunga is the ornamentation of the body; thus, for a 
fish festival the body is painted with fish-like figures, although 
the fishes may be the same for several persons. . . . The 
messengers who are sent to the neighboring tribes inviting them 
to attend the tjurunga are painted on the back with a sort of red 


* For specimens of carvings on wood see W. H. Breton’s “ Excursions in N. 8S. W., W. 
A., and V. D. L ,” 1830-33, 2d ed., plate facing p. 206, Figs. 1, 6, and 12; also to the draw- 
ings on weapons and implements shown in the ,,ates given in R. B. Smyth’s **Abo- 
rigines of Victoria,” 1, pp. 283-341; and in E. M.Curr’s “Australian Races,” 1, pp. 143-151. 

+A remarkable instance of this kind of drawing on the body ofa native of Queens- 
land is illustrated in Smyth’s “Aborigines of Victoria,” 1, p. 11, Fig. 6. 
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disk formed of concentric rings, with four half-round disks, also 
consisting of concentric curves.” * 

Mr 8. Gason states that at the Mindarie dance or peace festi- 
val “the men are artistically decorated with down and feathers, 
with all kinds of designs—crosses, diamonds, circles, and parallel 
lines. The down and feathers are stuck on their bodies with 
blood freshly taken from their penis. They are also nicely 
painted with various colors, and tufts of boughs tied on their 
ankles to make a noise while dancing.” + 

Closely allied to the marking of trees, and still more nearly 
connected with rock painting, is the native practice of stripping 
pieces of bark from adjacent trees and ornamenting their inner 
sides with various designs, after which they are either hung on 
trees or laid with their ends on the ground, the back of the bark 
resting against a tree or sapling. When surveying pastoral runs 
on Barwan river, New South Wales, in 1871, I saw at native 
camps pieces of bark on which were drawn rude figures of men, 
fish, and other objects. They were outlined in pipe-clay, red 
ocher, or charcoal, and in some instances there was a combina- 
tion of two or more of these colors in the same drawing. I have 
heard of paintings on sheets of bark among the natives of some 
of the other colonies. 

A few remarks on images cut out of wood and bark of trees, 
as indicating native notions of sculpture, will not be out of place 
before concluding this paper. In my paper on “The Bora or 
Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe ” ¢ I described two 
male figures cut out of bark and fixed up against trees. One of 
these had his head ornaments, with emu feathers, and the other 
held in his hand a hielaman or native shield. I also described 
the figure of an iguana about 5 feet long, a figure of the sun 2 
feet in diameter, and one of the full moon 18 inches in diam- 
eter, all cut out of bark and fastened to trees. 

The contents of this paper, taken in connection with previous 
memoirs on “ Rock Paintings and Carvings” § contributed by 
the writer to other journals, will be found to contain in con- 
densed form the entire subject of Australian aboriginal draw- 


* Trans. Roy. Soe. South Australia, xiv, pp. 231 and 243, 

+ Journ. Anthrop. Inst, xxrv, p. 173. 

t Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxiv, p. 417. 

2 See list of works quoted in the foot-note to the first page of this paper. 
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ing. Much more yet remains to be done in this direction, and 
[ sincerely hope that these efforts will have the effect of induc- 
ing a student here and there to continue the work which I have 
begun. 

The dawn of art among a primitive people has left its traces 
in the form of paintings in many a smoke-blackened cavern and 
in carvings on the smooth rocks of the hilltops; in the figures 
raised or graven on the surface of the ground and in the rude 
devices cut or painted upon trees ; in the carvings upon wooden 
implements and in the images cut out of wood and bark. In 
many respects these examples of the development of the native 
intellect in various parts of Australia are among the most inter- 
esting and valuable which can engage the attention of anthro- 


pologists. 


THe Question oF Hrereprry.—M. Milne-Edwards has reviewed 
a communication from M. Remy Saint-Loup relative to the 
modifications of the species and the heredity of acquired charac- 
ter. M. Remy Saint-Loup has obtained the gradual formation 
of a supplementary claw to the foot of the guinea-pig and the 
reproduction of the new form. This supplementary claw, after 
three generations, is perfectly conformed to the other parts of 
the foot and is in every respect like the primitive claws. In- 
stead of producing a modification injurious to ae race, like that 
made in the interesting experiments of MM. Gley and Charrin, 
to which we have before referred, the changes of form obtained 
by M. Remy Saint-Loup are not prejudicial to the survival or 
biological perfection of the descendants. The hypotheses of the 
theories of transformism appear in these experiments to have a 
clear demonstration and a certain confirmation.—JLes Temps. 


A New DyNAMoMETER.—M. Sarrau presented in the name of 
Charles Henry a new dynamometer, especially applicable to 
physiology and medicine, which gives the value, in fractions of 
horse power, of the strength of the muscles and the power of 
living motors in general. This new method, the only one which 


is exact from a mechanical point of view, shows, for instance, 


that a woman whose strength, measured by the old dynamom- 
eter, is about one-half that of a man, is capable of only one- 
fourth of his work.—Académie des Scienses, Les Temps. 
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A VIGIL OF THE GODS—A NAVAHO CEREMONY se 
WASHINGTON MATTHEWS bu 
is 

It is my purpose in this paper to describe some rites which pos- sh 
sess many points of interest to the student of ceremonies. In in 
them ‘we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the me- pa 
dieval knight over his armor; we find a vigil in which men and sh: 
gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take part ; all 
we find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling and in- ins 
terest between gods and men, and we have an instance of a primal pri 
feast in common or love-feast closely resembling certain ceremo- art 
nial acts performed among ourselves today. 

The rites to be described occur on the fourth night of a great ore 
nine days’ ceremony known among the Navaho as ktedji hathal, sor 
orthe nightchant. The principal purpose of this great ceremony sul 
is to heal the ailing man or woman who defrays all the expenses thi 
of the ceremony; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the go 
gods for various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, pre 
but for all who participate in the work, with their friends and in: 
relations. has 

This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modern, wh 
is connected with a legend or myth (several myths, indeed, in " 
this case), and many of the acts in the ceremony are illustrative rite 
of the mythic events. pol 

From about nine o’clock on the fourth night to about dawn on Sta 
the fifth day this vigil is maintained over the masks and other ma: 
properties of the dance. The patient and the boy and girl who fro 
accompany him stay awake all night; so may some of those who cen 
participate in the singing. At any moment of the night it will sim 
be seen that the great majority of the numerous occupants of the up 
commodious medicine-lodge are awake. Wakefulness is the order met 
of the night. Still there are few who do not take an occasional foll 
doze during the watch ; even the shaman who conducts the cere- bot! 
monies may sometimes be seen to close his eyes and nod his head in f 
when the small hours come on. There is no light save that of per’ 
the fire which blazes in the center of the lodge; there is no seat All 
save mother earth; the temptation to stretch your weary back alth 
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on her bosom and then to go asleep is hard to resist. If you 
sleep you may fail to see something which you should have ob- 
served. The white watcher must be the most wakeful of all. 

There are rites, and rites of great interest, too, as I have said, 
but the time is spent mostly in song, which when no ceremony 
is in progress is continued with little intermission all night. The 
shaman often leads in song, but not always. Among the visitors 
in the lodge are many old and middle-aged men who know some 
particular set of songs and take the lead, to the relief of the tired 
shaman. Again, series of songs of sequence from other rites are 
allowed, particularly after midnight (when the ceremony of wak- 
ing the masks is done), to keep the weary watchers awake, and 
priests of other ceremonies come with their assistants, by previous 
arrangement, to sing sacred songs of their particular rites. 

About nine o’clock at night a buffalo robe is spread on the 
ground to the northwest of the central fire. ‘This is covered with 
some new white sheeting or printed calico, which are the modern 
substitutes for the fine white buckskins of the ancient days. On 
this sheeting are laid the masks of the gods, the foxskins, the 
gourd rattles, the sacred ears of corn, the eagle plumes, and other 
properties of the ceremony. These properties are all laid down 
in two rows in an established and invariable order. Every mask 
has its appropriate position, every sacred article its proper place, 
which I hope to illustrate in some future publication. 

The giver of the ceremony—the patient for whose benefit the 
rite is performed—now sacrifices to the masks by sprinkling 
pollen on them, and this he must do in a very particular way. 
Standing with his back to the fire, at the tops of the supine 
masks, he sprinkles the pollen in a straight line, letting it drop 
from between his thumb and first two fingers, thinly down the 
center of the mask from top to bottom. He sprinkles it in a 
similar way up the left edge or cheek from bottom to top and 
up the right edge in the same direction. This is the common 
method of applying the votive pollen to the masks, and it is 
followed in other ceremonials. He then sprinkles pollen along 
both rows of sacred objects and scatters it widely on the ground 
in front of him. Sometimes the shaman precedes the patient in 
performing this devotional act and sometimes others follow him. 
Allis done silently, without song, conversation, or audible prayer, 
although it is said the votaries pray in thought. In the myth 
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which is connected with this rite it is related that those who 
sacrificed to the masks prayed for abundant crops. 

After all this is done there is a silent and expectant pause, 
which is broken by the voice of the herald, outside the door, 
erying, Bike Hathali haki! “ Come in the trail of song!” Then 
the portiere of the lodge is thrown aside and a number of women 
enter, bearing bowls and dishes of food in great variety. These 
dishes are ranged in a circle around the fire. The procession of 
women moves sunwise. When the leader gets back to the east- 
ern side, having walked around the fire, she lays down her bowl, 
and the others lay theirs down, one after another, in the order 
in which they stand. The dishes are from twenty to thirty in 
number—the exact number being immaterial. But among the 
messes there are always certain ones made of wild seeds and 
herbs cooked in peculiar ways (some of which are now fallen 
into disuse) which were the ancient food of the Navaho and are 
mentioned in the myth. I have made a record of the names 
and constituents of these dishes and of the order in which they 
are laid down around the fire, which I hope to publish in the 
future. 

As soon as the dishes are deposited the women who brought 
them in sit down wherever they choose in the lodge and song is 
begun, which is continued without dance or other work for about 
an hour. The songs sung at this time are thirty-two in number, 
and are called India’ Bigi’n, or Songs of the Plumed Wands. The 
rattle furnishes the only accompaniment to this set of songs of 


sequence. While the songs are being sung the dishes around 


the fire wait. When the songs are nearly done the ceremonies 
are begun. These are so arranged that the bowl of cold gruel, 
to be described later, is mixed as the thirty-second song is sung. 

Next comes the sprinkling of the masks. While the songs 
continue the shaman mixes in a water-tight basket a cold infu- 
sion, the water (from a constant spring obtained east of the lodge 
and rain or snow water obtained west of the lodge) being poured 
from a wicker bottle in five different directions into the basket. 
When the infusion is ready, the boy takes two plumed wands in 
each hand (wands which symbolize males and females), the girl 
does the same, and with many minute observances, which I shall 
not now take the time to describe, they sprinkle the sacred masks 
and properties of the ceremony lying on the buffalo robe; then 
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the boy sprinkles the edge of the lodge in the north, for in all 
Navaho symbolism the north belongs to the male, and the girl 
sprinkles similarly in the south, for the south belongs to the 
female. Then they sprinkle the ceiling of the lodge till the infu- 
sion is exhausted. They sprinkle in the direction of the sun’s 


apparent course. When the children are done, the shaman takes 


the wands and puts them behind the masks. 

After an interval of a few minutes, during which song con- 
tinues—the thirty-second song being now reached, as I have 
said—the girl mixes some corn meal and cold water in a deep 
wicker bowl. The boy pours the water for her into a cup from 
a wicker jar. In adding the water she advances one cupful 
toward the bowl with a sweep of her arm from the east, another 
similarly from the south, a third from the west, a fourth from 
the north, and a fifth from the zenith. After this she adds, un- 
ceremoniously, as much water as may be needed, and stirs the 
mess till a cold thin mush or gruel is formed. Four handfuls of 
corn meal made from green corn baked in the earth are used. 

Now begins the love-feast, the feast of gods and men, of which 
all the faithful present are expected to partake. The gods are 
first remembered, as is only fitting—in other words, the masks 
are fed. The boy first puts a small portion of the gruel on the 
mouth of each mask, and the girl, following him, does the same. 
Then they sprinkle, in like order, a little of the mixture on the 
other sacred properties. The boy next, dipping the tips of his 
five digits into the bowl, conveys a smal! portion of the food to 
his mouth and swallows it. This he does four times. His 
example is followed in turn by the girl, the patient, the shaman, 
the principal singer who assisted in the songs, and, after these, 
by every one in the lodge. In passing the bow! to the multitude 
it is started in the east, south of the entrance, and sent around 
the lodge by the south, west, and north—sunwise, in fact. If any 
of the gruel is left after all have taken once, some help themselves 
a second time till all is gone. This feast occupies about twenty 
minutes. 

The first time that I partook of this sacrament I was seated in 
the west. about half way around the lodge. Some forty persons 
ate from the bowl before my turn came; in other words, about 
two hundred fingers, innocent of soap, had been dipped four 
times each in the cold gruel before I had a chance at it. My 
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neighbors watched me closely to see if [ were a true believer. | 
devoured my four morsels in due form, but while so doing made 
no effort to call to mind my previous studies in bacteriology. 

Soon after the communal feast is over the dishes of archaic 
food which have been standing around the fire for an hour or 
more are eaten. First a fragment is taken from each dish and 
put in a bow] for the shaman to eat. I have sometimes seen 
more than one bowl so filled. Then the dishes are passed 
around for any one to partake who chooses to do so. Only the 
patient and his comrades, the boy and the girl, must not eat. 

When the meal is done two bags containing pollen are passed 
around, and each one helps himself to pollen in the usual man- 
ner—i. e., he puts a little on his tongue and a little on the top 
of his head, making at the time a silent prayer. One of the 
bags of pollen is passed from west to east by way of the north; 
the other from east to west by way of the south. 

Then song is resumed without accompaniment of either drum 
or rattle, the regular songs of sequence for this occasion being 
the Haschthogand Bigin, or Songs of the House God, twelve in 
number; but songs of other rites may now follow to fill up the 
time until midnight. 

Meanwhile the shaman smokes to the masks. He lights a 
cigarette filled with the native wild tobacco of the Arizonian 
mountains, the Nicotiana attenuata, called by the Navaho dsil- 
nato, or mountain tobacco. He puffs smoke to sky and earth 
each alternately four times and then puffs it in the face of each 
of the masks separately. 

The next thing is the interesting ceremony of waking the gods, 
and it is surprising to find that, among a people who do not use 
time-pieces and whose astronomic observations are of the most 
rudimentary character, this ceremony always occurs almost ex- 


actly at twelve oclock at night. I have never seen it vary more 
than fifteen minutes from the midnight hour. They say they 
tell the hour by looking at the stars, and winter skies are usually 
clear in their land. If the ceremony took place only on some 


particular night of the year, we might more easily understand 
the correctness of their observation, but it may occur during any 
one of the four months of the cold season. I have not discoy- 
ered by what signs in the heavens they are guided, 
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The shaman begins by singing the waking song, the burden 
There are two 


of which is Hytdtznd, “* He moves, he stirs.’ 
preliminary stanzas of this, in which no god is named, and in 


singing these the shaman stands motionless. In all the other 
stanzas the name of some divine character is mentioned, and for 
most of these there is a mask lying in the rows before the singer. 
When he mentions the name of the god he lifts the appropriate 
mask, as if to waken the god, to call on him, and shakes it from 
side to side a few times. In all, twenty-one divinities are 
named, and in connection with each is mentioned some prop- 
erty peculiarly belonging to the god. 
The following stanza, where the chief war-god is named, is a 

type of all the stanzas in the long song: 

Hyidézna Hyidezna, 

Kat Nagenezgini, Hyidezna Hyidezna 

Kati thadeidjai Hyidezna Hyidezna 

Kat bike hojoni Hyidezna, Hyidezna 

Kat saa nagiie, Hyidezna Hyidezna 

Hyideznai Hyideznai, Hyidezna Hyidezna. 

He stirs, He stirs, 

Now Slayer of the Alien Gods, He stirs, He stirs, 

Now with his stone necklace, He stirs, He stirs, 

Now in the trail of beauty, He stirs, He stirs, 

Now in old age walking, He stirs, He stirs, 

He stirs, He stirs, ete. 


When the masks have all been shaken he begins another song 
of Hyidezna, very much like the first, during the singing of which 
he lifts and shakes the rattles and other properties of the dance. 

After he finishes the songs and ceremonies of shaking the 
masks and other properties, the shaman repeats a prayer for his 
own benefit in a low tone, in which the patient does not join, 
the first monologue prayer of the whole ceremony. 

After this there are no ceremonies belonging properly to these 
rites until the approach of dawn is announced; the time is oc- 
cupied in singing songs of sequence. But I have once seen a 
man who sang a series of songs from another rite sprinkle pollen 
on the masks before he began singing and after he had done. 
This was a special requirement in his case, perhaps. 

When it is near dawn, as determined by the stars, and after a 
certain song of sequence has been finished, the shaman applies 
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pollen to the patient and then repeats aloud a long prayer, which 
the patient repeats after him, sentence by sentence. Sacred 


cigarettes are taken out to be sacrificed. Prayer is muttered over 
the boy and girl and pollen is administered to them. 

At length the masks are collected. The shaman takes those 
of Haschéyalti, the Talking God, and his goddess in the hand. 
The patient, if a man, takes all the rest. If the patient be < 
woman, some male relation of hers holds the masks, for women 
are not allowed to handle the sacred objects. The shaman and 
the patient, or the shaman, the holder of the masks, and the 
patient (if the latter be a woman), stand in the west of the lodge, 
facing east, in the order named, from north to south. While 
they stand holding the masks in their hands the shaman re- 
peats one of his long prayers, sentence by sentence, and the 
person who holds the masks repeats it, sentence by sentence, 
after him. This part of the work is, I understand, sometimes 
omitted. 

When the prayer is done the masks are laid down, those of 
Haschéyalti and his goddess by themselves, the others in a pile. 
A silence follows, during which the occupants of the lodge may 
pass in and out at will. 

The silence is broken by a shout outside the lodge. Hayél- 
kalgo! * Itis dawning!” and at once the shaman begins to sing 
the Hojoni Yikaigin or Beautiful Dawn Songs, six in number. 
He continues to lead in various songs of sequence for about an 
hour. When the whole series is done another monologue 
prayer is recited by the shaman, the pollen bags are passed 
around for all to help themselves, and the vigil of the gods is 
done. 

The patient now may leave the lodge for a few moments, if 
he or she chooses, and the boy and girl leave. I have seen a 
woman patient, on one occasion, who started to go out of the 
lodge from her seat in the west by walking to the south of the 
pile of masks, recalled by the shaman and made to pass by way 
of the north or in the sunwise circuit. 

There now follows a period of gossiping and smoking in the 
lodge, after which the masks and other sacred properties are 
unceremoniously laid away at the edge of the lodge in the west 
and the ground is cleared for the work of the fifth day. 
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The north, I have said, belongs to the male and the south to 
the female. Why is this? There are many instances in Navaho 
language and legend where, when two things somewhat resem- 
ble each other, but one is the coarser, the stonger, or the more 
violent, it is spoken of as male or associated with the male; 
while the finer, weaker, or more gentle is spoken of as female or 
associated with the female. Thus the turbulent San Juan river 
is called by the Navaho To‘baka, or Male Water, while the placid 
Rio Grande is known as To‘baad, or Female Water. A shower ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning is called niltsa-baka, or male 
rain; a shower without electrical display is called niltsabaad, or 
female rain. Inthe myth of Natinesthani the mountain mahogany 
is said to be used for the male sacrificial cigarette and the cliff rose 
forthe female. These two shrubs are much alike, particularly 
when in fruit and decked with long plumose styles, but the former 
(the “ male”) is the larger and coarser shrub. In the myth of 
Dsilyi neyani another instance may be found where mountain ma- 
hogany is associated with the male and cliff rose with the female. 
Again, in the myth of Natinesthauni a male cigarette is described as 
made of the coarse sunflower, while its associated female is said 
to be made of the allied but more slender Verbesina. I might 
multiply instances of this character indefinitely. On this prin- 
ciple the north is associated with the male and the south with 
the female for two reasons: (1st) cold, violent winds blow from 
the north, while gentle, warm breezes blow from the south; (2d) 
the land north of the Navaho country is more rough and moun- 
tainous than the land in the south. In the former rise the great 
peaks of Colorado, while in the latter the hills are not steep and 
none rise to the limit of eternal snow. 

A symbolism probably antecedent to this has assigned black 
as the color of the north and blue as the color of the south. So 
in turn black symbolizes the male and blue the female among 


the Navaho. 


CLIFF-DWELLINGS.—Mr J. H. Dorking has been exhibiting at 
Skaneateles, New York, the partially mummified remains of five 
Indians from the cliff-dwellings of northern Arizona. 


Mr F. L. Horrman’s “ Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro” will shortly be published by Macmillan & 


1 
Company. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Story of the Indian. By George Bird Grinnell. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1895. 12mo, viii, 270 pp. Fllustrated. 


This is the opening volume of a series intended to tell in con- 
cise and popular style the “ Story of the West,” written by well 
known authorities in their various departments and edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock. Of the first of the series, we know in advance 
that anything written by the author of ‘‘ Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Blackfoot Lodge Tales” is at once accurate and interesting. 
He brings always to the work the fresh enthusiasm of a lover of 
nature and nature’s man, with the minute correctness of detail 
that comes from long and close association with the wild tribes 
of the west. As the editor says, “ Mr Grinnell might have writ- 
ten a history of the Indian tribes west of the Missouri, which 
would have been only a valuabie repository of facts. But instead 
of this Mr Grinnell takes us directly to the camp-fire and the 
council. He shows us the Indian as a man subject to like pas- 
sions and infirmities with ourselves. He shows us how the 
Indian wooed and fought, how he hunted and prayed, how he 
ate and slept—in short, we are admitted to the real life of the 
red man.” The picturesque chapter on the Indian at home 
could only have been written with twenty years of camp life on 
the plains behind it. 

The work covers the whole range of Indian habit and thought— 
home life, amusements, arts, marriage, hunting, war, religion, 
and the changes consequent upon the advent of the white man. 
Although the statements are intended to be general for the United 
States territory, the more specific details are drawn chiefly from 
the tribes with which the author is most familiar—the Black- 
feet, Cheyennes, and Pawnees of the buffalo region. There are 
many things which come as revelations to the lay reader, al- 
though sufficiently familiar to the field ethnologist. Among 
these may be mentioned the great diversity of languages, the 
high position really held by the women in various tribes, the 
humor and sociability, and the deep r eligious sentiment of the 
Indian. Of special interest are the narratives of the brave Skidi 
woman and the reckless friend of Left Hand. 
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The author notes among the wild tribes some curious survi- 
vals of the teachings of the early Catholic missionaries. The 
sume influence is distinctly traceable in the systems elaborated 
by the Kickapoo prophet in the first part of this century and by 
Smohalla at a later period. The great change wrought in the 
life of the western tribes by the acquisition of horses and fire- 
arms is shown in the chapter on the Coming of the White Man. 

The appendix contains a classified synopsis of the more im- 
portant stocks of the United States and border territories, with 
tribal etymologies and approximate population, from official 
sources. The eastern origin of the Siouan or Dakota tribes, now 
well established, is noted, as also the Shoshonean affinity of the 
Pimas and Aztecs. The author is inclined to derive the Pawnee 
tribes from the pueblo rezion of the extreme southwest. Should 
this prove true, it will be a most interesting discovery. The 
southern tribes of this stock, the Caddos and their associates, 
locate their genesis myth in a very different quarter, viz., the 
mouth of Red river in Louisiana. 

3y a strange oversight the author has omitted the rattle from 
his list of musical instruments. To this must be added the 
“fiddle” ofthe Pueblo and Apache tribes, consisting of a notched 
stick with one end resting upon a gourd and operated by means 
of another stick drawn up and down along the notches. 

In typography and general make-up the appearance of the 
book is neat and attractive. F. W. Hopeer. 


Die Maya-Litteratur und der Maya-Apparat zu Dresden. By Dr 
K. Haebler (Centralblatt fiir Bibiiothekswesen, Vol. XII, No. 12, 
December, 1895). 


It is well known to scholars that the most beautiful of the 
authentic Maya codices is preserved in the Royal Library at 
Dresden. The librarian has published under the above title a 
catalogue of works on Mayan antiquities possessed or desired by 
the library, primarily to better equip it for the study of Mayan 
manuscripts, and in so doing has made a valuable contribution 
to an important line of research. 

In the last few years the study of Mayan paleography has 
been industriously pursued in several centers of intellectual 
activity, and a handy bibliography has become desirable to ac- 
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quaint students with results which have appeared in scattered 
publications in several languages. Dr Haebler’s pamphlet will 
be found of great help as a guide, indicating the workers in this 
field and where their contributions may be found. 

J. WALTER FEWKEs. 


The Hill-Caves of Yucatan, by Heuwry C. Mercer. Philadelphia,, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1895. 12mo, 183 pp. 


Mr Mercer, who appears to delight in pushing his way into the 
obscure and less frequented paths of the archeologic field, has 
not varied his custom in the explorations described in the hand- 
some little volume bearing the above title. Although, as the 
author candidly acknowledges, the result of his work has been 
in one sense chiefly negative, yet it is not without importance in 
its bearing on the question of the original settlement of the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. 

The conclusions reached from his examination of the hill- 
caves, as stated at the close of the volume, are: 

“ First. That no earlier inhabitant had preceded the builders 
of the ruined cities in Yucatan. 

“Second. That the people in the caves had reached the country 
in geologically recent times. 

“Third. That these people, substantially the ancestors of the 
present Maya Indians, had not developed their culture in Yucu- 
tan, but had brought it with them from somewhere else.” 

Although the result points in the direction of these conclu- 
sions, the explorations were too limited to assume that they have 
established them. They are sufficient, however, to justify the 
belief that no people of a different culture had preceded the 


Mayas in the use of the caves explored. While inclined to agree 
with the author in the opinion expressed in his third conclusion, 


I think it unsafe to assume that it has been confirmed by his 
discoveries. This is based by him, first, on the fact that there 
was no evidence found of improvement in the pottery from the 
earlier or lower strata of the deposits to the uppermost, and, sec- 
ond, on the assumption that the caves must have been used from 
the first incoming of population as places in which to obtain 
water. As other and not distant sections may have been long 
inhabited before the few caves in which the explorations were 
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thorough were used, the inference, if intended in a broad sense, 
is based on insufficient data. 

However, it is not our desire to criticise, as the work performed 
by Mr Mercer appears to have been carefully and conscientiously 
done, and it certainly throws additional light on some of the 
vexed questions of Maya history and culture. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that these explorations may be continued. 

Mr Mercer’s further examination and description of the “ laby- 
rinth ” near Oxkintok, known locally as Tzat wn Tzat (“ Lost and 
Lost”), which is mentioned by Stephens, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this structure, as his figures and de- 
scription make the arrangement of passages and openings clear 
and easily understood. 

The narrative portion of the work is chatty and pleasant and 
proves that the author kept his eyes open, especially when white- 
costumed members of the fair sex formed part of the panorama. 

Cyrus THomas, 


A Discovery IN SanpAts.—By carefully dissecting a “ cliff- 
dweller’s ” sandal from the Canyon de Chelly, found there by 
Dr Washington Matthews in 1891, I find that the weaving is 
precisely similar to that of the Yokaia and other basketry from 
northern and middle California, reaching as far north as Norton 
sound. It is west-coast in motive. This is an interesting dis- 
covery in association with my discovery of the ancient Mexican 
atlatl among the cliff-dweller material in 1893. The sandal is 
woven thus: The warp consists of a number of double warp fila- 
ments or strings from toe to heel about a twelfth of an inch 
apart. The doubling consists in having two sets of warp strands, 


one lying immediately on the top of the other. In this feature 


the sandal is unique. Two weft filaments are twined across, 
taking in two sets of warp filaments. On going back the same 
process is repeated, but the pairs of warp strands are alternated, 
giving to the surface a diagonal effect. This is a common feature 
in all twined weaving, whether in the eastern or the western 
continent, whether along the Pacific coast from San Francisco 
bay to Norton sound, in the interior basin from Idaho to Mexico, 
orin the mounds of the Ohio drainage. The weft is of apocynum 
yarn or string, in different colors, making a pretty banded effect. 
O. T. Mason. 
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ton, 1895, x, 338-346,—Capitan (1...) 
Une visite a la Ballastiére de Tilloux 
(Charente). Rev. mens. de l’EKcole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1895, v, 880-388. 
Chudzinski (T.) Sur les plis 
cérébraux des lémuriens en général 
et du Loris gréle en particulier. 
Ball. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1895, 
4. s., vi, 435-465.—Corr (A. C.) 
Emasculation and ovariotomy as a 
penalty for crime and as a reforma- 
tory agency. Med. Age, Detroit, 
1895, xiii, 714-716.—Craigie (W. 
A.) Donald Ban and the Bocan. 
Folk-Lore. Lond., 1895, vi, 358- 
358.—Culin (S.) Chinese games 
with dice and dominoes. Rep. ER 
S. Nat. Mus. 1893, Wash., 1895, 489- 
537, 12 pl. Collection of 
Indian skulis, exhibited 
by the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. Rep. U. 8. Com. 
Columbian Hist. Exp. Madrid, 
Wash., 1895, 205-207.—De Blasio 
(A.) Usanze camorristiche. Arch. 
di psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 1895, xvi, 
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562-564.—Delines (M.) Le tatou- 
age dans le grand monde. Arch. 
danthrop. crim., Par., 1895, x, 760- 
763.—d@’ Enjoy (P.) Une incursion 
chez les Moi. Rev. scient., Par., 
1895, 4. s., iv, 715-718.—F. Der 
Bau des neaen Stiidtischen Mu- 
seums fiir Naturgeschichte und 
Volkerkunde in Bremen. Deutsche 
geog. Bl., Bremen, 1895, xviii, 14—- 
18.—Feilberg (H. F.) The game 
of hopscotch as played in Denmark. 
Folk- Lore, Lond., 1895, vi, 359- 
372.—Fellows (G. E.) The rela- 
tion of anthropology to the study of 
history. Am. J. Sociol., Chicago, 
1895-6, i, 40-49.—Fewkes (J. W.) 
Catalogue of the Hemenway Col- 
lection in the Columbian Historical 
Exposition at Madrid. Rep. U.S. 
Com.( olumbian Hist. Exp. 
Wash., 1895, 279-327. —— 

Anthrop., Wash., 1896, x, 14-21.— 
Fletcher (Alice C.) Tribal life 
among the Omahas: Personal 
studies of Indian life. Century, 
N. Y., 1896, li, 450-461.—Giess- 
wein (A.) Le culte du feu dans 
l'Inde et en Egypte. Muséon, Lou- 
vain, 1895, xiv, 316-325.—Gurrieri 
(R.) and Masetti (E.) Influenza 
del sesso e dell’eti sul peso del 
cranio e della mandibola. Riv. 
sper. di freniat., Reggio-Emilia, 
1895, xxi, 297-318, 1 diag.—Hahn 
(E.) Heilige Wagen. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1895, 
(342-347). — Hale (H.) An Iro- 
quois condoling council: a study of 
aboriginal American society and 
government. Tr. Roy. Soe. Can- 
ada, Ottawa, 1895, 45-65. Also, Re- 
print—Harger (S. J.J.) Heredity 
through the influence of the first 
male. Vet. Mag., Phila., 1895, ii, 
607-609.—de Harlez (C.) L’ile de 
Paques et ses monuments graph- 
iques. Muséon, Louvain, 1895, xiv, 
415-424. Quelques pages 
de la littérature des Peaux-Rouges. 
Tbid., xiv, 5-16.—Hewit 
The simian 
World, N. Y., 1895-6, lxii, 
—Hough (W.) Ancient Central 
and South American pottery. Rep. 
U. S. Com. Columb. Hist. Exp. 
Madrid, Wash., 1895, 339-365, 4 pl. 
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Feb. 1896] 
P rimitive American armor. 
Nat. Mus. 1893, Wash., 
1805, 625-651, 22 pl.—Hussey 
F.) Evolution as illustrated by 
dentition. Dental Jour., Ann Ar- 
bor, 1895, iv, 101-107.—Kellogg (J. 
H.) The value of strength tests in 
the prescription of exercise, and a 
comparative study of individual 
groups of muscles, and of homolo- 
gous muscles in men and women. 
Mod. Med. & Bacteriol. Rev., Battle 
Creek, 1895, iv, 195; 226; 247: 272: 
(J.G.) Is the race 
degenerating? <A critique of Nor- 
dau’s theory. Alienist & Neurol., 
St. Louis, 1895, xvi, 399-422.—Le- 
févre (A.) Les dieux de la Gaule. 
Rey. mens. de l’Ecole d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, v, 3983-407. —Lombroso 
(C.) Criminal anthropology ap- 
plied to pedagogy. Monist, Chi- 
cago, 1895, vi, 50-59.—Macphail 
(D.) Child with double thumbs on 
each hand. Tr. Glasgow Path. & 
Clin. Soc. , 1898-5, v, 29-32. — 
The influence of inheritance on the 
tendency to have twins. Lancet, 
Lond., 1895, ii, 1429.—Mallock (W. 
H.) Physics and sociology. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Lond., 1895, Ixviii, 
883: 1896, lxix,59.---Matignon (J.- 
J.) Note sur la médecine des Mon- 
gols. Arch. clin. de Bordeaux, 
1895, iv, 515-523.—Mercer (H. C.) 
Chipped Rep. 
U. S. Com. Columb. Hist. Exp. 
367-397, 3 pl. 
Excursions 


Rep. U.S S. 


Madrid, Wash., 
—de Mortillet (A.) 
de 1895. Cours d’ethnographie com- 


1895, 


parée. Rev. mens. de l’Keole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1895, v, 357-379.-— 
Nehring (A.) Diluvialer Kinder- 
zahnvon Predmost in Mihren unter 
Bezugnahme auf den schon friiher 
beschriebenen Kinderzahn aus dem 
Diluvium von Taubach bei Weimar. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., 1895, (425-433). ——— 
Ueber einen fossilen Menschenzahn 
aus dem Diluvium yon Taubach 
bei Weimar. Jbid., (338-340).— 
Nicati (W.) Premiers principes 
d@évolution. Rev. scient., Par., 
1895, 4. s., iv, 779-781.—Nuttall 
(Zelia). Ane ient feather- 
work. Rep. U. Com. Columb. 
Hist. Exp. Madrid, Wash., 1895, 
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329-337, 4 pl.—Ottolenghi (S.) 
La sensibiliti e Veta. Arch. di 
psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 1895, xvi, 
540-551.—Peacock (Mabel). Lin- 
colnshire Antiquarian, 
Lond., 1895, n. s., xx xi, 366-374.— 
Peters ( J. BB.) University of Penn- 
ps excavations at Nippur: 
The Nippurarch. Am.J.Archezeol., 
Princeton, 1895, x, 352-368.—Peter- 
son (F.) Deformities of the hard 
palate in degenerates. Internat. 
Dent. J., Phila., 1895, xvi, 719-731. 
[Discussion], 752-762... Picozzo 
(T.) La saldatura delle suture 
craniche in rapporte al sesso e 
al’eta. Arch. di psichiat. [ete.], 
Torino, 1895, xvi, 564-568.— Rav- 
erty (M.H.G.) Tibbat three hun- 
dred and sixty-five years ago. J. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Calcutta, 1895, 
n. s., Ixiv, 82-122.—de Roaldés 
(A. W.) Note préliminaire sur 
quelques-unes des particularités du 
négre en otologie. Rev. delaryngol. 
[ete.], Par., 1895, xv, 1169-1182.— 
Rockhill (W. W.) Notes on the 
ethnology of Tibet. Rep. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. 1893, Wash., 1895, 665- 
747, 52 pl., 52 1.—Romanes (G. J.) 
The Darwinism of Darwin and the 
post-Darwinian schools. Monist, 
Chicago, 1895, vi, 1-27. —-Ronco- 
roni(L.) Anomalies histologiques 
du cerveau des épileptiques et des 
criminels-nés. Arch. di psichiat. 
[ete.], Torino, 1895, xvi, 568-570.— 
Sachau. Baal-Harran in einer alt- 
aramiiischen Inschrift auf einem 
Relief des Konigl. Museums zu Ber- 
lin. Sitzungsb. d. k. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wissensch., Berl., 1895, 119-122. 
—Salmon (P.) Types craniens 
néolithiques. Rev. mens. del’ Ecole 
@Vanthrop. de Par., 1895, v, 407- 
413.—Schumann (H.) Zwei De- 
potfunde von ‘‘Steinpfliigen’’ aus 
der Umgebung des Randowthales 
(Pommern). Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1895, (328- 
332).—Scott (C. A.) Sex and art. 
Am. J. Psychol., Worcester, 1895-6, 
vii, 153-226.—Seler (E.) Die wirk- 
liche Liinge des Katun der Maya- 
Chroniken und der Jahresanfang 
in der Dresdener Handschrift und 
auf den Copan-Stelen. Verhandl. 
d. Berl, Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1895, 
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(441-449) —Smith (MaryR.) Alms- { vi, 28-49.—Turquan (V.) Durée 
house women: a study of twohun- | de la génération humaine. Rey. 
dred and twenty-eight women in | scient., Par., 1895, 4. s., iv, 747; 
the City and County Almshouse of | 1896, v,8.—Valentin(P.) Du réle 
San Francisco. Pub. Am. Statist. | social et hygiénique des suggestions 
Ass., Bost., 1895, iv, 219-262, 61.— | religieuses chez les Hindous. Rev. 
Smith (W.G.) The Bury St. Ed- | de ’hypnot. et psychol. physiol., 
munds human skull fragment. Na- | Par., 1895-6, x, 149-152.—Vauvillé 
ture, Lond., 1895, liii, 173. —— | (O.) Quelquesateliers néolithiques 
Large human femora in the church | de la Dordogne ot lon trouve la 
ofS. Eustachius. Jbid.,152—Smith | feuille dite du laurier. Bull. Soe. 
(V. A.) and W. Hoey. Ancient | d’Anthrop. de Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 
Buddhist statuettes and a Candalla | 465-472. — Virchow (R.) Ein 
copperplate from the Banda dis- | im Bette der Locknitz (Priegnitz) 
trict. J. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Cal- | gefundener Schiidel. Verhandl. d. 
cutta, 1895, n. s., Ixiv, 155-162.— | Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1895, 
Sollas (W. J.) Pithecanthropus | (424). Halber mensehlichen 
erectus and the evolution of the | Oberkiefer mit Milchgebiss aus 
human race. Nature, Lond., 1895, | einer Héhle von Nabresina. Jbid., 
lili, 150.—Stetson (G. R.) The | (340-342). ——— Pithecanthropus 
animistic vampire in New Iingland. | erectus Dubois. Jbid., (886; 435, 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1896, x, | 2 pl.). Slavischer Schiidel 
1-13.—Strauch (F.) Zuden Namen | von der sog. Neuen Burg im Nu- 
‘*Matty-Insel’’ und dessen Recht- | thethal bei Potsdam.  Jbid., (335). 
schreibung. Verhandl.d. Gesellsch. | —Walter-Jourde (J.) Les erreurs 
f. Erdk. zu Berl., 1895, xxii, 558.— | de transformisme. J. d’hyg., Par., 
Sully (J.) Studies of childhood: | 1895, xx, 385; 445; 481; 553.— 
The child as artist. Pop. Se. | Ward (L. F.) Sociology and an- 
Month.. N. Y., 1895, xlviii, 381- | thropology. Am. J. Sociol., Chi- 
395.—Talbot (E. The degen- | cago, 1895-6,i1,426-433.—von Wein- 
erate ear. J. Am. M. Ass., Chi- | zierl (R.) Neolithische Schmuck- 
cago, 1896, xxvi, 54; 123. —Thomas | sacken und Amulette in Bohmen. 
(W. 1.) The scope and method of | Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
folk-psychology. Am. J. Sociol., | throp., 1895, (852-357). —Weiss- 
Chicago, 1895-6, i. 434-445.—Thom- | mann (A.) Germinal selection. 
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son (J. A.) The endeavour after | Monist, Chicago, 1895-6, vi, 250- 
well-being. Nat. Se., Lond., 1896, | 293.—‘t Witch-burning ” (The) at 
viii, 21-26.—Topinard (P.) Science | Cionmel. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1895, 


and faith. Monist, Chicago, 1895, | vi, 373-384. 


Foorprinr.—lIt is reported that H. Heford, of Kem- 
per Lane, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, exhibited before a recent 
meeting of the Ohio State Academy of Science, a large stone 
taken from the hillsides four miles north of Parkersburg, on the 
West Virginia side of Ohio river, about twenty years ago, in 
which there was the imprint of a perfect human foot, 143 inches 
in length. The matter will be investigated by the Society. 


SpecraL Parers.— Members of the Anthropological Society and 
subscribers to the Anthropologist who have not received the Spe- 
cial Papers—*‘ Status of the Mind Problem,” by Lester F. Ward, 
and “The Earth, the Home of Man,” by W J MceGee—will be 
furnished a copy of each on application to the Curator, 1333 F 
street, Washington, D. C. 
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